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ABSTRAtT 



Following Burton (1970 and Hendec Ind Burdge (197^»^ecreat lonal 
subst f tutabi 1 1 ty Is defined as the i n terchangeabi 1 i ty of recreational 
activities in satisfying participants* needs, motives, or other desired 
outcomes. This conception res ts^ upon t^he assumption that it Is the 
experience (some combinat'lon of the process and the goal of the activity 
along with the social Interaction accompanying the activity) rather t 
than the form of the activity itself that I s . f ul f i 1 1 i ng to the participant. 

In the preseht study two recreational activities, deer hunting and 
goose ^ hunt i ng, both similar In form, are compared- it was hypothesized 
that the activity for which participants rated the process, the goal 
and the social Interaction as most important to the experlencTe and for 
which participants showed the strongest family ties and social support 
for participation would be the least subst i tutable. 

The data, using a survey of 1977 Wisconsin gun deer hunteVs and a 
survey of 1977 applicants for Horlcon Zone (Wisconsin) goose hunting 
permits, showed thdt, consistent with the above hypotheses, deer hunting 
was rated as less subst i tutabi e by participants than was goose hunting. 
Over one-half of the deer hunters (59 percent) reported/having few or 
no substitutes for their activity while this was true of only 18 percent 
of the goose hunters. In addition* 67 percent of the deer hunters 
reported that if they weren't abfe to hunt deer, they would miss it 
more than most or all of their other Interests. A s Imi 1 ar Vat i ng of 
importance for their activity was given by 21 percent of the goose hunters. 

In spite of the similarity In form between the two activities,, 
differences in the process and ^oal of the activity, the social interaction 
accompanying the activity and family and social support for participation 
suggest that they represent d i f ferent types of experience. 



Recent concerns by recreation managers over excessive user densities 
In some settings, conflict between recreatlonlsts engaging In different 
activities, and the allocation of scarce recreational resources has 
prompted'an interest in the Identification of groups- of pttlvUies for 
which participation in one could be substituted for another with little 
or no harm to the recreatlonlsts (Hendee and Burdge, 197'*; Chrlstensen 
and Yoesting, 1977). Knowledge of such groups of activities may provl^. 
the opportunity to limit numbers of participants In a particular activity 
limit the range of activities at a given setting, or replace an activity 
requiring costly facilities with armors economical one while, in ea<;h 
case, minimizing the negative Impact on recreatlonlsts. 

Of equal Importance, however, might be the Ident If Icat ion of 
activities with no substitutes. If It can be determined that for some 
Individuals there are'no adequate alternatives for a particular recre- 
ational activity, then it becomes incumbent upon recreation planners .and 
managers to Insure the availability of opportunities for this activity- 

The concept of recreational subst i tutab i 1 1 ty has been defined as 
the^nterchangeabllity-of recreational activities with simlar satis- 
factions' aV-^i ng to the recreationist (Burton. 1971; Hendee and Burdge, 
197^*; Christense'n W Yoesting, 1 977 ; ^Ph 1 Hi ps , 1977). This concept 
assumes that an ind i vi duaV^s I res to participate in a recreational ex- 
perience as a vehicle for ful f i 11 ing^^e, or more deeired satisfactions? : 
-When constrained from participation, opportun i t i es 'may exist which the 
Indivi'dual feels could fulfill an adequate amount of the desired satis- 
factions. These perceived opportunities, then, could be substitutes for 



the original, desired ^xperlence. .PhlHlps (1977) notes that a substi- 
tute need not be perfect, but only perceived as adequate by the Indivi- 
dual who is assumed to be satlsftcing rather than optimizing. 

This assumption implies that it is the state or experience of recre- 
ation rather than the specific arf^tlvity which Is Important to the 
recreatlonlst. If an adequate substitute can exist- for a particular 
activity, then it is a particular type of experience rather than a 
specific activity that Is the Important component of recreation. 

A specific recreational activity can be viewed as consisting of 
the preparation and the process of the activity, a goal or end-state to 
be achieved, and the sociaT interaction (or absence of it) that accompanies 
the activity. These aspects of participation in An activity comprise 
the recreational experience. Thus, because of differences in one or 
more of these aspects of the experience, two activities such a downhill 
skiing and cross country sibling which are very similar In form may not 
be substltutable for each other. 

Research on recreational subst i tutabi 1 i ty , however, has be^ pri- 
marily concerned with similarity in the characteristic form of an activity 
or with correlations among rates of participation to Infer subst i tutab i 1 i ty 
amoi?g activities (see Christensen and Yoesting, 1977 and Phillips, 1977). 
Beamon (1975) has criticized the use of factor analysis on "partlcipat Ion 
rates to infer subst i tutab i 1 i ty wHhln'a factor formal ling to distinguish 
between activities that may be substltutable and those that may be 

complementary. Christense^n and Yoesting (1977), using a sample of North- 

f ' . 
eastern I'owa residents, found little support for the notion that activities 

clustered on the basis of participation rates could'be substituted with 

X 

little or no loss in satisfactipn to the recreat lonrst . 

* .. . . \ 



the package of sat Isfact tohs, 
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The question of why activities differ ln*thelr deg^ree' of .subst I- 
tutabJllty has received little empirical attention In recreation research. 
Hendee and Burdge (197^) suggest that there may be some activities, 
especially thosc'that are area-based such as wilderness and nat^iral 
or historic areas, for which there are no substitutes., Their analysis, 
however, appears to be based on the characteristic form rather than the*, 
meaning. of the activity to the Individual recreatlonlst. 

Phillips (1977) suggests that an Individual has a certain "package 
of satlsfactlons"whlch are expected t6 be derived from the or Ig inal ly 
desired activity. She proposes that .ff^hTlyi I vidua 1 does r)6t perceive* 

m 

Jthls package, or at least an adequate part of 

to be available In other opportunities, then there ^wl 11 be no substitute 
fo^ the orlgVnally desired activity. She reports that, In a convenience 
sample of Canadian, adul ts surveye^at ferry terminals, in British Columbia, 

"percent of those responding indicated that they had no su^tltute 
for the activity they had previously given as their favorite which Vwuid 
give them similar satisfaction. ' , • 

If the meaning of a recreational experience rather than its Charac- 
teristic form js the basis for determining subst i tutable activities, then 
two activities similar In form may differ In the number of substitutes 
that are pertelved to be avail'able by the respective participants.. 

In the present study, two seemingly similar actlvitjes, goose hunting 
and gun deer hunting, will be examined. The data on goose hunters comes 
from a 1977 survey of applicants fo'r goose hunting permits for the, Horicon 
National Wildlife Refuge In East Central Wisconsin. A 1977 statewide 

0 

survey of Wisconsin gun deer hunters will provide data for><he deer hunters. 
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Social Interaction and Social Support Hypothesis ' . 

Field and O-'Leary (1973) and O'Leary* Field aod Schreuder (I97>) 
contend that social Interaction U often a primary aspect of recreational ■ 
behavior. They suggest that, the social Interaction group (who one _ 
participates y/lth) Is an l„,po'rtant variable for Investigating the neanlng 
<,f a recreational experience, and that the social Interytlon group nay 
be V d»tern,lnant of whether or not activities are substltutable. 

Sofranko and Nolan (1972) found that Introduction to an activity^ 
by a family n»n,ber(s) was. a predlctor of current participation In hunting 
and'flshlng. Introduction to an activity by a relatively stable reference 
group such as the-famlly w^^-ld be expected to affect the Importance at- . • 
tached to tbeiktlvlty as well as the an«unt and regularity of participation 

' In addition to participation with family members, we wouW. expect 
that the current peer group support for an. activity wou-ld also increase 
the llkeflhoo'd and amount of participation, and for activities that ?re , 
relatively widespread and central to ^he Individual's social tircles. 
we would expect the activity to Incre^se'ln Its Importance' to the Individual 
For a particular activity, then. In wj,lch the Individual has traditionally 
• participated with family, members .and which also shows a widespread 
. participation rate among peers, we would expect Individuals to report 



fewer substitutes. 



Hypothesis 1^ the least substl tutable activity will show: 

' a) the highest ratings of importarvce for the social 
interactJon.^ccompanying the activity, 
b) the greatest family ties and social support for partlclpatl 



^ The- oth^r aspects of the experience, the process»and the goal of . 

the activity, couTd also be determinants of substltutabll I ty depending 

. - '» • ,. , 

upon \tbe fmfprtance bf their contribution, to. the recreational experience. 

\ . . • ' ' ' ' ■ ■ • ■ « ' • ■ 

If an lodlvldyal pla.ees a high degree" of Importance on one or more of 
the aspects of a partlcOlar .experience and percelvps few or. f>b other ' 
actlvJt'les where these same aspects of the' experlence can be achieved, 
the activity will have, few or no substitutes for the IndlvWual. 

\ * ■ ' 

Hypothesis 2 - The 'least substi tutable activity will show 
, * the highest ratings' of Importance for the process and 
the goal of the activity. 



/ j ' METHOD 

The Recf/eattona^ Settings 



Tl/e sur.vey of goose hunters foduses on those applying for a permit 
to hunt geese in the Intensive management zone surrounding the Horlcon 
National Wildlife Refuge,* managed by the United Statel Fish and WIldHfe 
Service, and the Horlcon Marsh Wildlife Area, managed by the Wisconsin 
Department of Natural Resources. This area'Will be referred to as the 
Horlcon Zone. The Horlcon Zone surrounds the 30,000-acre Horlcon Marsh 
In Southeastern Wisconsin, Two-thirds of the marsh Is under federal 
control and one-third Is managed by the State of Wisconsin. 

A 1977 quota of 35,060 geese to b'e harvested In Wisconsin was 
established by the Mississippi Valley Flyway Council, and the Wisconsin 
DNR determined that 23,000 of the geese should be harvested In the Horlcon 
Zone. Approximately two-thirds of the Wisconsin goose Itill quota, then, 
was- allocated to the Horlcon Zone in 1977, Indicating that this area 
'Is a major goose hunting site for the state. 
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The 1977 survey of Wisconsin gun deer hjunters was a statewide ^ample* 
.-of persons applying for a deer hunting license ($7-25 for Wisconsin 
residents). Unlike the applicants for the Horlcon Zone goose hunting 
permits, all who apply for a Wisconsin deer hunting license receive one. 
In 1977, the generi^l statewide gun d^r season was nine days, from Novemb'er 
19 to November 27- 




The Surveys ! ^ 

A disproportionate stratified sample of 900 Individuals was di 
from the population of AO ,985 ^ppl leant? for a Hprlcon Zone goose hunting 
permit.. The sample was stratified by the type of permit received, which 
is not relevant to the .current study. A more detailed explanation of 
the sampling procedure Is given by Baumgartner (1978). 

A 3^t-page jgalled questlon'nare was sent to each of the^OO persons 
selected, In the sample so that It was received the day after the close 
of the goose hunting season at Horlcon. After the Initial mailing, a . 
reminder postcard was sent within one week and a second mailing containing 
an additional copy c^f the questionnaire was sent to non- respondents after 
about two and one-half weeks. Finally, after five weeks, a third copy 
of the .questionnaire was sent by certified mall to all Individuals 
who had not yet responded. The overall response rate for the 888 
rndlvlduals who could be contacted was 85 percent, or 755 ccwnpleted and 
usable questionnaires. ' ^ 

The 1977 Wisconsin gun deer hunter survey (Heberleln and Laybourne, 
1978) samples! deer hunter.s from all counties In Wisconslnl From records 
In county clerks' offices of Wisconsin resident big game and voluntary 
sportsmen's licenses, *a list of license holders was compiled for each 
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county. From this total population, a quota .bas)Bd on the respective 
proportions of the population was established for each country with the 
stipulation that. at leas| one Individual be sampled- from each country. 

A sample of 300 14cense holders was drawn and a ^k-psqe. questionnaire 
was mailed to each Individual' to be received the day following thecloslng 
of gun deer sedson In Wisconsin. Two hundred ninety-one questionnaires 
were delivered, and after. ^^postcard reminder and tvK) follow-up mailings, 
the final one by cert If l^^mal 1 . 2i»0, or 83 percent, of the sample who 
could be contacted by mall returned usable, completed questionnaires. 

' RESULTS . . , 

.Social Interaction/Social Support 

Table 1 shows the differences between the two groups of participants 

■ 

« 

on their ratHigs of the Importance of the accompanying social Interaction 
as a reason for hunting. Deer'hunters rate all three measures of social 
iriteraction, the opportunity to be with one's hunting comj>anlons. to have 
a goo<^ time with friends and relatives and to talk to other hunters 
(outgroup) Irr the field, as more Important than do the goose hunters 
surveyed. Being with one's hunting companions was rated as Important 
for 90 percent of the , deer hunters and 63 percent of the goose hunters. 
•A similar pattern exists for "the opportunity to have a good time with 
friends and relatives with. 90 percent of the deer hunters and 68 percent 
of the goose hunters rating this reason for hunting as Important. 

(Table 1 about here) 
/ The last Item In Table 1, the Importance of the opportunity to talk 
tii). other hunters (outside your own hunting party) In the fields shows 
that neither group considers' It a very Important part of the experience. 
There Is, however, a large group of goose hunters (A*l percent vs. 13 perce 
of the deer hunters) who rate It as not at all Important, probably. In- 
dlcatlng a reaction to the number of hunters In many of the goose hunting 

, . 10 



areas around the Horlcon Marsh droa wj»lch. often results In competition 

t • 

for hunting Sites and even shcxjting simultaneously at the same bird 

i-' ^ ■ . - ■ •■ . 

**,on occasion. Deer hunters rate the social Interaction accompanying the 

punting experience as more important than do' goose hunters . 

jj It was also hypothesized that the least subst i tutable activity would 
1' ' - ' . 

^how more family ties and social support for participation In the activity. 
y^b\e. 2, shows that deer hunters are more lilcely than goose hunters to be 
^Introduced to the sport by a parent or parents {U(> percent vs. 30 percent) 
and less likely to be introduced by a friend or neighbor (25 percent vs. 
iil percent). This is consistent with the young&r age at which deer hunters 

are -Introduced to -the sport (Heberlein and Laybourne, 1978) and suggests 

. 'j 
that deer hunters tend to ha'Je a nK>re family-centered tie to their activity. 

■ f . • ... ■ K 

fij shj (Table 2 About Here) , 

• • -M, . T'fe . ■ . • , . • '- . ■ 

. GoSe huiifers tend to hunt in smal ler' groups, with over two-thlrrfs 

(6i8i percent) indicating that they hunt with two or. fewer people on a 

typical hunt, while the model category Is five or more persons for the 

deer hunters (^5 percent) . . Goose hunters are also more Hkely to hunt 

alone (15 percent «vs. 6 percent) and the mean number of persons hunted' ™ 

with Is only one-half as large for goose hunters than for deer hunters 

(2.1 vs^^.2, t = 28.0, -p^.OOl). ' " • , ^ 

T^le 3 shows that deer hunters tend to have a more extensive social 

i 

network of friends and peers who also participate in the activity. 
While 26 percent of the»goose hunters Indicated that most or aM of their 
friends are also goose hunters, 68 percent- of the deer hunters indicated 
- this. 



but there are ho dlfferenc^es In 



(table 3 About Here) 

, Greater family and social support for i3art Iclpat Ion In the activity 
Is shown by the deer, hunters' . • * * ' • 

Process and Goal of the Activity • « ». " . 

Table k contains the respective ratings of the Importance of the 
process and the goal of the activity as reasons for participation.. 
For the Items measuring the Importance of the process,' deer hunters 'rate 
the opportunity to go on ai trip as more Important than do .goose hunters, 

ratings of Tmport^ce for the 
opportunity to go to a specific place or area'and the opportunity to get 
outdoors. Deer hunters also rate the opportunity to see wildlife and 
to get a change of pace In their routine as more Important than the 
goose hunters do. Over one-fourth (26 percent) of the goose hunt ersMn 
cate that seeing wildlife was only slightly or ndt, at all Important In 
their goose hunting experiences, while thijs occurred for only one percent 

of the deer hunters surveyed. ^ , • 

» , . 

(TabT^ A About Here) 

In the process of the activity, then, deer hunters attach (tore Im- 
portance to the opportunities ,t6 go on a trip, see some wildlife, and 
get a change of pace from their routine'' than do goose hunters, but 
ther* were no "differences In the importance of the opportunity to go tp 
a specific place or'ar.ea or get outdoors. The'process of the activity , 
•fn general, is more Important for the deer hunters . 

The goal of the actTvity hasT a similar form for both goose and deer 
hunting, bagging game. In addition, the bag limits tend to be relatively 



low tn comparlsdn to some other typeS^ of hunting. Table however, 
shbws that the* Importance' of- stalking or oi|fsmartIng game., bringing • 
^amfe home, and* baggtrig^a trophy , an I oral are all rated as more Important 
to" thfe dxperlencef- by deer hgnters than by goose hunters. This may 
'reflect the perception" that deer arc .510 r© scar5:e than geese, especially 
In^the Horlcein and East Central Zones where there are large numbers of 
geese tongr^g^t^d Tn a relatively smgll area. Heberleln and .Laybourne 
(1978) report that on the opening day.<#'the 1977 Wisconsin gdn deer 
hunti^*'s^ason about 50 percent of the hunters In the fleld'saw a legal 
d^r with 35 percent gettlng^hots^ Although Ci^arable data are not 
^available for any specif I c day for goose hunt I ng at the HOrlcon or 
East (;eht|^>f Zonesf, observation of goose hunters by the authors during 

the W6 and 1977 seasons Indicated that nfear I y everyone ♦ sees some -. 

■ , ' ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ .' f 

geese aAd considerably more than 35 percent v«^u1d^ get shots at a'-blrd. 

• ' ' ■ y,'^f 

While only 57 perc^snt of the goose hunters rate the opportunity to 
stalk or outsmart game as an Important reason for ifbose hunting, ,pjL per 
cfnt of the deer hunters rate this reason as Important to them. Fiirthe 
3k percent of the goose hunters rat|^. the opportuni ty to bag a trophy / 
animal as Important,. while 68 percent of the deer hunters do so. 

The goal of bagging game; then ts imre Important in the deer 
hunting experience . 

Difference In Substltutabl I Ity . ' . ~ 

It was hypothesized that the least substltutable activity wuld 
show higher ratings /o|r the Importance of the accompanying social Inter 
action and stronger social support for the activity as well as higher 
ratings of 'the Importance of the process and the goal of the activity. 
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The data -presented In Tables 1-4 have, shwn that, on the basis of the 
preceding hypotheses, deer hunters ought to report that their actrvlty 
Is less fubstltutable than would goose hunters.' / . • 

•dumber of Reported Substitutes • 

— : ' — " '■ \ - ■, > 

Both surveys contained an Item to assess the number of substitutes 

* • 

that participants report having, for thew^ctlvl ty. 
The Item was wordedV 



1 



• ^'Considering all of the activities you could potentially 
do, how many substitutes do you have for goose (deer) 
hunting? In other words^ If you couldn't go goos^ (deer) 
hunting, how maf\y other- activities are there that* you 
\ Would enjoy doing just as much?" - . 

Table 5 shows the responsfes for the two gro.ups of participants, with f 

de er hunters clearly Indicating, that they feel t^iere are fewer substitutes 

for their activity than do the goose hunters . While only 18 percent 

of the goose hunters Indicated .that there are no or only a few s^ubstl-^ 

tutes for their activity, 59 percent of the deer hunters responded 

f 9 ■ ■ 

similarly. •. . » . 

(Table 5 Abaut Here) . - 

Althoug>i the activities appear to be similar In form, both are a 
type of hunting experience, the two groups of participants show signi- 
ficant dlfferenjc6s In their reported iblllty to substitute for their 
activity. ' I 

Overall Rating of Importance of the Activity 

' Differences In subst I tutabll I ty for the two activities are also 

reflected In Table 5 by the ratings' of the Importance of goose hunting and 

/ /'<""* 
deer hunting with respect to the participants' other Interests. Ttie 

, '■ •■ 

• * 

respondents Were asked to IndlcatfS how much th^y would miss th^lr activity 



If they were unable to participate In It. Whlfe 67 percent of the deer 
hunters Indicated t^at they woufd m4sS It more' than racist or all of their 
other Interests, only 21 percent oT the goose Wters -Indicated* the same 
Importance. Also.<r^re than one-thfrd (35 percent) of the ^oose hunters • 
Indicated that their actWlty could probably be replaced bV s6methlng 
else just as enjoyable, but only 8 percent of-the deer hunters reported 
being able to do this. 

* Discussion and Conclusions 

These. results suggest that the meaning of the recreational experience 
Is the Important consideration In recreal^lonal substltutabl 1 tty. The 
two activities were similar In form (both are outdoor, consumptive 
activities Involving the hunting of wild game with a gun), biit the ratings 
of the Importance of different aspects of the experience showed that for . 
the ;espectWe participants the two. activities are different experiences. 
They differ with respect to Important aspects of the experience, and social 
support for participation. - ' , 

To understand substltutablll ty we need to know «TK>re about these 
dimensions of the recreation expedience. In general . subnitutab) 1 Ky 
research has focused on the behavior rather' than Its meaning. Two dif- 
ferent activities, however, mlghi satisfy needs for social interaction 
with the family and hence be substitutes, ^ven though they are dramatically 
different forms of behavior. To understand substltutabl 1 1 ty. research 
should focus on the process and motivations rather than only the partlcl- 
■^patlon ratec or the form of the various activities. 

If an individual rates a variety of aspects of the experience as 
Important reasons for participation In the activity, that activity will 



will be likely to have fewer Adequate substitutes. For example, ff 
relatively specific aspects of the process and goal of the activity such 
as going on a trip to a particular place, ^>elng In tb'e woods,' see Irjg 
wildlife and the chaHenge of' stalking § trophy bag are rat^d as very 
Important to the experience that Is provided by a particular activity, then • 
the number of other Activities which can offpr this- type of experience 
as a substitute Is going tp be UritUed to a relatively small number In 
which those specific aspects can wJSDbtalned. 

If Instead, more general factors such as being outdoors or enjoying 
nature are rated as" very Important to the experience, the number of 
activities which can offer the chance to obtain these parts of the experience 
Is likely to be relatively large. 

Similarly, If various aspects of the socleh Interaction that ac- 
companies the activity such as being with one's hun-tlng companions 
ok- one's family are rated as very Important to the. experience provided 
by a particular activity, the number of other substl tutable activities y 
In which tbose aspects of social Interaction can be achieved maybe smaller 
than tf the accompanying social interaction is not rated as impor,tant 
or if only the more general aspects of social Interaction, such "as being 
with other hunters, are rated as Important. 

' If the important aspects of an experience that Is provided by an 
activity consist of many parts of the process, goal and social Interaction, 
we. would suspect that the particular activity would have Fewer substitutes 
than one In which these were .relevant Jto the activity but rated as less 
Important'' (as In the purrent case of deer hunting and jgoose hunting) or 
where more general and more widely obtainable partes of the experience were 
rated as the Important ones. • . 



The model of recreational substltutablllty used here Is one in which 
the Individual Is assumed to engage Irt an activity In order to achl'eve 
an experience characterized by various parts of thci process, goal and 

/social Interaction accompanying the activity. J\ substitute, then, would" 

' . >^ 

be another activity 'In which' an ade^iuate number of these.are perceived 
to be attainable. 

in the current study "(r%»or ted in Baumgartner ,. 1978) the two groups 
of hunters were asl^ed what type of activity they would have been likely 

to engage in If they hadn't "been abl« to hunt deer or geese during the 

" . ■* 

1977 season. , 

f- — , 

Nearly three-fourths of the goose hunters reported that they would 
have hunted for other game while less than half of the deer hunters 
Indicated the same. ConsIstei»t with thel r stroager family ties to the 
activity deer hunters were more likely to report that they would have 
participated in sonfe activity around the home. It Is not clear fromJJ^he 
data, however, whether this choice reflected an a'ctlvlty that was an 
adequate substitute for deer hunting or reflected the lack of any ' 
adequate recreational activity ^hat could serve as a substitute for deer 

hunting. ^ " . 

The results of this investigation also Illustrate the need for 
greater specificity of activities In siibstitutabtl I ty research. Most 
research to date has dealt with broad, general categories of activities 
such as hunting, camping, boating or athletics. Within any of these 
categories, there are many styles of participation which could be percely 
as very different types of experiences. For example, within the category 

^"camping," Individuals may engage In car camping, backpacking, wilderness 

I - ^ 

damping, or canping In association wI^Karipther~""3a!4^ty such as canoeing or fishing 




Thetl various styles of camping require differences In planning, preparation 
and equipment and participants may have very different goals. ^ • 

Using only the broad, generic terms. In substltutablllty research 
doesn't give enough Information for researcher* or.Vecreat I on managers 
to reach conclusions about wha^ specific activity would substitute for' 



another. _a ' • ^ 

Finally, the present study suggests that there may be sonje activities 
for which no substitutes are jj^oelved to exist by a large number of ^ 
participants. One-fourth of the Wisconsin gun deer hunters said they had 
no substitutes *f or deer hunting. Twenty-three percent Indicated that 
l*f they couldn't go deer hunting they v«>uld-mlss It more than all of the. 
other Interests they currently have. This means that should the activity 
be unavailable, given current participation rates, about 150,000 Indlvl^als 
would-be without recreation substlj/ute. On the other hand, only about >^ 
,5 percent Of the goose hunters are so committed suggesting that fewer than 
5,000 ^oQse hunters would be similarly Impacted by p restriction of their 

' ■ ■ ' r 

activity. V 

V ^ 

• Measures of reported substltutablllty and commitment to the activity 
along with participation rates can produce relative measures of impact, 

so when two or more activities are In corifl let, managers can make better 

'<■ • • 

judgments about which to restrict or curtail. 



, Tabje 1. ' 

* * 

Ratrngs of Importance for SocfalMn^eract ion Accompanying the Activity 



SOCIAL INTERACTION ITEMS 



Percent Indicating an Important 
' Reason- for th^lr interest In the 
Activity® 



Qoose Hunters 
^"755) ' 



Deer Hunters 
(N»230) 




To l>e with hunting companions 
To have a good time with friends 

and relatives 
To talk to other hunters In the 

field ' 



63% 

58 

20 



30% 

90 

J»5 



%00^ 
.001 
.601 



a 



An Important res 
scale. 



pons6 Is the third of fourth category on a four-point 



f Icaffcejf tests 



'SIgnlflcaffcef tests are based on a one 
proportion^ ^ 



■^tailed t-test for difference between 



19 



Source of Introduction for Horl con Applicant 
Goose Hunters. and Wisconsin Deer rtunters 



/ ¥\r%% Hunted With 



Goose Hunters 
(N-755) 



Decir Hunters 
(N«230) 



Parent (s) 

Friend or Neighbor 
Other Relative • 
/\lone 

Not Certain ^ 
pther 



30% 

k\ 

19 

5 

2 

3 



25 
27 
k 
I 
I 



Total 



100% 



a 



®More than one response could be checked so total may be greater 
than 100%. 



10.3, P <*07 



.table 3 . • ^ ' . 

pom^iarlson^'of the Nianber of /friends Who Are (Goose/Deer) Hunters 
for Horlcon Appi leant Gc^se Hiintfers and Wisconsin Deer Hunters 



How flany of Your Friends 
Are (Goose/Deer Hunters? * 


Goose Hunters 
(N«755) 


» 

Deer Hunters 
(N-23Q) 


m ' — 

AH * 

Mo^ 

Some 

A V&*t • . 
Hone 


* 

33 ^ 
.1 


' 63 
23 

8 - 


jgl Total , ' 


lOOl' 




<m 

Mean Rjesponse^ 2.9 

t « 10.15, p <.001 (based on one-talTed test) 





*Mean response based on response values of 1-5 for none to all, 
respectively^^ . ^ 



Table 'i 



Rating's of the Importanee of the Process 
and the Goal of the'Acttvlty 



1 



ASPECTS OF THE EXPERIENCE 



-Percent fndFqating an important reason 
for their Interest Tn the actlvlty^'^ 



\Goose Hunter^S' 



r(N-755) 



Deer Hunters 
(N=230) 



PROCESS OF THE ACTIVITY 

Going on a trip 
f Going to a specific place 

Getting outdoors "* 
At least seeing some wlldll fe 

r 

■ Getting a change of pade ' 



22 
56 
81 
7h 
73 



\ 



65 
62 
89 
99 

89. 



.001 
n.5. 
n.s. 
.001 

lOOl 



GOAL OF THE ACTIVITY 



I 



To stalk or outsmart game 
To bag a trophy animal 
To bring game hcfflie " 



57 
41 



83 
68 



.001 
.001 
.001 



'An important response Is the third or fourth category on a four-point scaVe. 

'signlfiicance tests are based upon one tailed t-test for differences befween 
proportions. 



ERIC 



22 



9 



I 



Table $. 



^Substltiitabf llty for Hor Icon, Z6ne Goose 
, ' \ Hunters and Wisconsin Deer Hun.ters 



indicators of sibstltutabll Ity 



NUMBER OF REPORTED SUBSTITUTES 

Many or some 
Few or more 



a 



IMPORTANCE OF THE ACTIVITY^ 

Would' miss the activity but 
not as much as a lot of other 
interests 

Would AjIss It more than most 
or all of my other Interests 



Goose Hunters 
(N«755) 



Deer Hunters 
. (N-230) 



82% 

18 5^ 
t, -"13.56, p < .001 



79% 



33% 



21 ^ . . ^> 

t - 11.61, p< .QOl 



^Responses were based on a four-point scale and a one-tailed t-test 
iFor difference between means was used. ^^.i^} 



• * 



ERIC 



I 
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